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CHRIST JESUS WHO DIED OR RATHER 
WHO HAS BEEN RAISED UP (ROM. 8:34) 


He will give us life after two days ; on the third day He will 
Taise us up, and we shall live before Him (Os. 6:3) 


Throughout the Old Testament God is revealed as the One Who 
raises up His Chosen People when they fall. Their repeated falls are 
so many opportunities for insisting that God ever raises up and saves. 
The expression ‘to raise up’ is one of the technical terms to describe 
God’s rescuing or saving of His Chosen People. Promising to rescue 
sinful Israel, God says, ‘ Behold I raise them from the place where you 
have sold them’ (Joel 3:7). When Amos laments the downfall of 
Israel, so great that he despairs of salvation, he uses the same imagery : 
‘The house of Israel is fallen: she will not rise again. The virgin 
Israel has collapsed on its land, there is no-one to raise her up ’ (5:1-2). 
But the expression ‘ raise up ’ is much more frequently used in relation 
to the intermediaries through whom Divine salvation often comes, 
and it has an important place alongside such words as ‘ choose,’ * call ’ 
and ‘ send’ in the vocabulary of salvation. When, for instance, God’s 
people encountered difficulties in the early days of their settling in 
Canaan, God raised up judges, i.e. rulers, to rescue them ; the formula 
is a simple one: ‘The Lord raised up judges, and the Lord saved 
them’ (Jud. 2:16), or “And the Lord raised up a saviour for Israel 
and saved them’ (Jud. 3:9 ; cf. 3:15). 

God’s chosen instrument of salvation above all others was David : 
‘David son of Jesse, the faithful one, and the faithful man whom the 
Lord raised up as anointed one (christ) of the God of Jacob’ (2 Kingd. 
23:2). God had taken the kingdom away from the house of Saul and 
had resolved to raise up the throne of David (2 Kingd. 3:10). More- 
over He promised that He would raise up David’s descendants after 
him (2 Kingd. 7:12; 1 Paral. 17:11). To Solomon God promised : 
‘[ will raise up the throne of thy kingdom in Israel for ever’ (3 Kingd. 
9:5). And in the trials which later afflicted them Israel relied upon 


1 These quotations are from the Septuagint since the Greek Version of the Old 
Testament is the immediate source of our New Testament vocabulary. 
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God’s fidelity to His promises, hoping and praying that He would 
raise up another David to save them. God’s words of encouragement 
through the mouth of his prophets were frequently couched in terms 
of raising up another David: ‘ Behold the days are coming, says the 
Lord, and I shall raise up to David a righteous shoot. . . . In his 
days Juda will be saved and Israel will live in security’ (Jer. 23:5). 
Then they will serve God and ‘ David their king I shall raise up for 
them ’ (Jer. 37:9). ‘I shall raise up one shepherd over them, and he 
will shepherd them, my servant David ’ (Ezech. 34:23). God promised 
to raise up the tent of David, a source of salvation, as the tent raised 
up in the wilderness had been (Amos 9:11 ; cf. Exod. 26:30; Num. 
1:51; 7:1). Nor was it only through the Davidic line of kings that 
God brought salvation to Israel : even Cyrus the Persian, God raised 
up for this purpose (Is. 41:2, 25). And as in time past the greatest and 
the fundamental act of salvation had been carried out through Moses, 
so the Jews hoped that God would raise up another Moses, for to date 
“No more did there arise a prophet in Israel like Moses’ (Deut. 
34:10). The grounds for their hope lay in Moses’ own promise : 
‘The Lord thy God will raise up for thee a prophet from the midst 
of thy brethren like me ’ (Deut. 18:15). 

Thus the hopes of Israel were centred upon God’s raising up for 
them a saviour, whether he be king or prophet, as He had raised up 
saviours in the past. As instruments in the hand of God they had been 
true saviours!; they had brought life and peace and salvation to 
God’s people ; thanks to them Israel continued in spite of so many 
threats to her existence. But none of them had wholly succeeded ; 
they had not brought that eternity of perfect life, of peace and pros- 
perity without end. Every one of them in turn had left Israel with 
their task not perfectly accomplished. God had raised them up for 
this work ; but each had sunk down again in death. Was death to 
defeat the work of every saviour God sent to them? ‘ Man, if he 
dies, stays motionless ; when a human being expires, where then is 
he? The waters of the seas can disappear, the rivers diminish and 
dry up: man having lain down will not arise until the heavens wear 
out’ (Job 14:12). But the beginnings of belief in a resurrection from 
the dead were to be found in later Judaism.? Could not then God 
raise up Moses or David from the dead? Or rather, could not and 
would not God raise up a greater than Moses or David, one who 
would be Moses and David to perfection, the Messiah, that is the 
Christ ? 

1 The unfortunate mistake is often made of regarding the Old Testament as nothing 
more than the shadow or type of things to come. In fact it is the account of God’s 


real efforts to save His Chosen People, and those efforts were by no means wholly 
frustrated. 2 cf. 2 Mac. 6:9-36 ; 12:41-6 ; 14-46; Dan. 12:2-3 
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The Good News The first apostolic message (Acts 2:14-36) to the 
Jews! who had so long waited for deliverance was that God had 
indeed raised up a man named Jesus of Nazareth, and had made him 
Lord and Christ. The crowd which had gathered to hear Peter speak 
had been made expectant by the spectacle of men upon whom the 
spirit had been poured. Joel had prophesied that the abundant pour- 
ing out of the spirit would be a sign that the Day of the Lord had 
arrived, but where was the Messiah, if the messianic kingdom had 
truly begun ? Peter’s reply to their unspoken question was that God 
had raised up Jesus, whom only a short time before they had killed. 
This was the man whom God had commended to them by the signs 
and prodigies he had worked before their eyes, as, long ago, Moses 
had turned his staff into a serpent, or suddenly made his hand leprous 
and as suddenly healed it again, or changed water into blood in order 
to win the Israelites’ faith in him. But they had not believed in Jesus ; 
they had not looked upon him as one raised up by God to save them. 
Now the claim was being made that God had raised up Jesus again, 
and this time, from the dead; God had raised up in the past many 
saviours for His people, but never before from the dead. David had 
been raised up to be king over Israel, and had declared : ‘Thou shalt 
not let thy holy one see corruption.’ Yet David had rotted in his 
tomb like the rest. If then God had really raised up Jesus from the 
dead, he must be the David for whom they longed, the David whose 
rule would never be ended by death. This is exactly Peter’s claim : 
‘This Jesus God raised up, of whom we are all witnesses. He has 
been exalted by God’s right hand, and has received from the Father 
the promised holy spirit ; this he has poured out, as you see and hear ’ 
(2:32-3). His exaltation is another proof that he is David the Messiah, 
for King David did not go up to heaven although ‘ The Lord said to 
my lord: Sit at my right hand.’ 

The outpouring of the spirit upon the disciples was only the first 
of many signs that the messianic era had come. The people were 
prepared for Peter’s second message (Acts 3:12-26) by the healing 
of the lame man, and once more the message was that God had glorified 
his servant Jesus, the holy one, the just one, the giver of life whom 
they had killed, but whom God raised from the dead. Miracles 
multiplied: the sick were healed by Peter’s very shadow (Acts 
5:12-15), and the message was always the same : God had raised up 
Jesus. He had exalted him as leader and saviour, in order to grant 
to Israel conversion and remission of sins (Acts 5:30-1). Paul’s 


1 The early preaching concentrated upon the salvific action of God and upon the 
human nature of God made man. Hence the message is couched in terms of ‘ God 
raised up Christ from the dead,’ rather than * Christ rose from the dead.’ 
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speech at Antioch in Pisidia places the raising of Jesus within the 
setting of God’s long efforts to save His people (Acts 13:16-41) : the 
choice of their fathers, the deliverance from Egypt, the giving of 
judges, the raising up of David. From the latter’s descendants God 
brought! to Israel a saviour, Jesus (Acts 13:23). Through their 
ignorance of the prophets they had had him killed, “ but God raised 
him up from the dead,’ and by doing so God fulfilled His promises 
perfectly, and Jesus, raised from the dead, is not going to return to 
corruption. He will therefore be the unfailing source of justification 
(Acts 13:38-9). 

The longing for the coming of the Messiah is, according to Peter 
and Paul, at last fulfilled, and thus the hopes and the promises of the 
prophets are fully accomplished. But how difficult to show them that 
this is so, for the reality is not altogether as they expected it to be. 
God had first of all raised up Jesus and’sént him in much the same 
way that He had sent Moses and David (Acts 3:26). Jesus was the 
holy one, the just one, the giver of life (Acts 3:14-15) ; God had 
anointed him with holy spirit and power, and he had gone about 
doing good and conquering evil (Acts 10:36-8). But it seemed that, 
as on so many other occasions, God’s plan for the salvation of Israel 
was destined to be spoiled by the perversity of His people. They 
failed to recognise their deliverer and had him put to death. But 
here came the decisive difference : this time God was not to be frus- 
trated ; in spite of the seemingly complete ruin of His plan to save 
them through Jesus, Jesus was to be saviour, death notwithstanding. 
Thus God raised him up again, and being raised up from the eal. 
nothing can now frustrate God’s plans. God still makes him 
saviour: He raises him, exalts him, gives him the spirit (2:32-3). 
The first purpose of the Resurrection is to repair the damage done 
by the crucifixion, to restore God’s plan that Jesus should be saviour 
of His people (Acts 5:32). It is the Resurrection, therefore, that makes 
Jesus Lord and Christ and the source of salvation. It is the glorification 
of God’s servant (Acts 3:13). The damage has been repaired and the 
stage is once more set for salvation if they will now believe in him 
—something they had failed to do at his first ‘ raising up.’ 

But God's raising again of Jesus is not merely a repairing of damage 
which threatened His plans. It is a new and far more dazzling way 
of commending Jesus to them, of accrediting him as saviour. For 
none else, not even David, has God done so wonderful a thing as to 
preserve him from corruption. Yet is it not of the very nature of 
credentials that they should be open to scrutiny ? If they are to accept 
Jesus as the Christ, they must accept the fact that God has raised him 

1 égagen, but there is a variant reading égciren—‘ raised up.’ 
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up : that is the essential truth. On what evidence can they accept 
it? These men, disciples of Jesus, claim to have seen him after his 
resurrection, but they make no offer to produce him. In fact Peter says 
that God has not only raised him up, but that’he has been received by 
heaven until the time when everything will be restored (Acts 3:21). 
This is something strange indeed: Jesus has been raised up to save 
Israel, and yet he is nowhere to be seen. He does not present his 
credentials in person, but through disciples. After seeing Moses work 
his wonders, the people had believed in him : the Jews had not seen 
Jesus rise, and yet they were called upon to believe in him if they 
wished to be saved. This seemed a hard saying. And yet, who could 
deny the claims of the disciples that the era of salvation had already 
begun? The pouring out of the spirit, the healing, i.e. ‘ saving’ of 
the lame man and the many miracles, were clear evidence of their 
claim. But was it such clear evidence after all? It was the same 
sort of evidence that Jesus himself had given during his ministry, and 
it had failed to win faith. Was Jesus more likely to succeed through 
his disciples where he himself had failed ? There was no reasonable 
ground for calling the testimony of those who had seen the risen 
Jesus into question, but there had been no reasonable grounds for 
rejecting Jesus himself. All the apostles could plead, therefore, was 
that their brethren would not make the same mistake twice ; that 
they would realise now, as they had failed to realise before, that Jesus 
was the fulfilment of prophecy. But it was to their faith they must 
appeal in the last resort. The manifestations of the spirit had failed 
once : they might fail again. 

Hence the fervent appeal for faith: it was only through faith in 
Jesus that they could be saved. The Jews who had listened to the story 
of how God had raised Jesus and made him saviour for the second 
time, must ask how it was to benefit them. The fact that Jesus was 
an invisible, an absent saviour perplexed them. Moses’ or David's 
saving roles had been clear enough : the people in Egypt had had to 
gather round Moses and place themselves under his leadership, and 
they had been delivered ; the Israelites had let themselves be ruled 
by David and had enjoyed peace and prosperity. But at the very 
moment of being constituted saviour, Jesus had disappeared. Peter 
tells them what to do: ‘ Be converted therefore, and turn back, for 
the destroying of your sins, in order that the times of refreshment may 
come from the Lord, and that He may send Jesus the one who has 
been appointed Christ for you” (Acts 3:19-20). They must gather 
together in faith and repentance to await Jesus, who has already been 
made their saviour but whose coming is not yet. The failure of God’s 
plan has so far always resulted from a lack of faith (cf. Ps. 77:22, 32 ; 
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105:12, 24; Num. 20:12; Deut. 32:51). But now, at last, let the 
people believe in the name of Jesus: let them realise that Jesus has 
the power to save them : that he is Jesus—Saviour—not just in name 
but in very truth; and let them display their faith by a baptism 
which will enroll them into the company of those who await Jesus 
as saviour. 

This would seem to suggest that God, in raising up Jesus from the 
dead, has made him saviour but that the work of salvation has not ° 
yet been accomplished. Is the good news only of salvation to come, 
at the ‘time of refreshment’? Is the situation simply a repetition 
of that of the Israelites in Egypt, during the time which elapsed between 
God’s raising up of Moses at Sinai, and Moses’ arrival among His 
suffering people? True, we have no evidence that the coming of 
Moses was announced to them beforehand, as the foundation of a firm 
hope of deliverance ; but if we were to suppose this, would their 
situation have differed from that of the Jews to whom Peter preached, 
and indeed from our own situation now? If the period of waiting 
were to be a short one, little longer than the time it took Moses to 
obey God’s command and reach Egypt, then the question might not 
be such a pressing one. But ‘the Lord is long a-coming’. ‘ We shall 
be saved’ or ‘we have been saved ’—which is correct, or are they 
both correct ? 

This distinction is false when it is God’s saving action with which 
we are concerned. When He is the One Who acts there is no essential 
difference between past and future ; if God will redeem us, are we 
not already redeemed? God is supremely faithful to His word: if 
He says: ‘I have raised up Jesus to save you’ then we can say, ‘ We 
are saved,’ provided that we believe in Jesus and trust ourselves to 
him. The human mind, so completely imprisoned in the categories 
of past, present and future, cannot grasp the action of God outside 
of time ; and thus we must accept both statements, and realise that 
they are both true. In the earliest Christian catechesis, salvation is 
for the most part presented as a future event ; founded, indeed, upon 
certain hope, since the saviour has already been raised up, and will 
be sent at the appointed time. Yet even in these earliest sermons 
the fact that we have already been saved is not wholly absent. The 
manifestations of the spirit are the effects of salvation, and they are 
the work of the saviour : it is he who has poured out the spirit (Acts 
2:33), and he has already been made Kurios (Acts 2:36). There are 
already men who have received the spirit, who, in other words, are 
already saved, and already living in the messianic kingdom. Jesus 
has already been made ‘judge’ of the living and the dead, and it is 
already possible to obtain remission of sins by faith, through his name 
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(Acts 10:34-43). ‘In this man, every believer is justified’ (Acts 
13:41). In the very same speech in which he urges them to be con- 
verted for the destruction of their sins, ‘in order that . . . He may 
send Jesus, appointed Christ for you’ (Acts 3:20), Peter declared that 
‘For you first of all, God raised up his servant and sent him to bless 
you by turning each of you from his wickedness’ (Acts 3:26). One 
may ask whether Peter is here referring to the first ‘raising up’ of 
Jesus, when he was sent into this world, or the second ‘ raising up’ 
from the dead : but its place at the end of the speech which is surely 
intended to finish with a message of hope, would suggest that Peter 
is referring to the Resurrection ; and in this case he can say within 
a few verses of each other, that God will send the saviour and that 
He has sent him. Neither of these two aspects must be lost sight of : 
on the one hand, the raising of Jesus is the act by which he is made 
saviour, and the commencing point for his work of saving us; on the 
other hand, it marks the point at which salvation was accomplished, 
for, as we remarked earlier, the saving action of God is sometimes 
said to be a ‘ raising up,’ and Jesus was raised up, he was exalted and 
received the spirit (Acts 2:33) ; God loosed the pains of death for 
him (2:24): the saviour has first of all been saved by God: and 
through him, we who must await salvation, have already been saved. 
We can try to unite these two aspects which, when judged by ordinary 
human standards of time seem conflicting ; we can attempt to hide 
the paradox under a veil of words; we may say, for instance, that 
the redemption is accomplished in itself, but not in relation to us. 
We may introduce the metaphor of the fruit already on the tree and 
ours for the picking. We may speak of the certain hope of redemption, 
which is tantamount to its fulfilment. All our efforts will leave us 
unsatisfied ; but we must never allow those efforts to obscure either 
term of the paradox: that is a danger against which we must be 
on our guard. 


Paul’s Message St Paul is well aware of the paradox; he never 
loses sight of it, and like St Peter, he regards the raising up of Jesus 
as God’s action whereby we are given the saviour who will accomplish 
our salvation. The Thessalonians, for instance, have turned away 
from false gods and are awaiting God’s Son from heaven, ‘ whom 
He raised from the dead, Jesus who will save us from the coming 
wrath’ (1 Thess. 1:10). Paul reassures them that those who in the 
time of waiting ‘ fall asleep * will not thereby miss this coming salva- 
tion: ‘For if we believe that Jesus died and rose up, so also God 
will bring along with him those who have fallen asleep in Jesus’ 
(1 Thess. 4:14). The emphasis here is upon the salvation to come, 
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of which the Resurrection is the guarantee. But the Thessalonians 
are already displaying the joy of the holy spirit (1 Thess. 1:6). The 
Resurrection is for Paul himself the mainstay of his hope in the midst 
of tribulations: “Knowing that He who raised up the Lord Jesus 
will also raise us up with Jesus, and place us at His side with you’ 
(2 Cor. 4:14). Such confidence can be everyone’s : ‘If you acknow- 
ledge on your lips that Jesus is Lord, and believe in your heart that 
God raised him up from the dead, you will be saved’ (Rom. 10:9). 
But precisely because the Resurrection has already taken place, 
then we may say that, from another point of view, we have already 
been saved, for salvation is in the final analysis, salvation from death : 
from the evil which man fears most, and the final enemy to be over- 
come (1 Cor. 15:26). And Jesus has been saved from death. In order 
to understand Paul’s teaching in 1 Cor. 15 it is imperative to realise 
that resurrection from the dead is not considered as a delightful but 
unessential addition to our salvation ; it is a synonym for salvation. 
The Greek philosophers scorned the notion of the resurrection of the 
body, and some of the Corinthian converts were themselves saying that 
there is no resurrection of the dead. They were willing to grant, 
presumably, that the soul, freed from the prison of its body, enjoyed 
immortality ; but there was no resurrection. Paul states quite clearly 
that this is a complete denial of the faith, for he does not countenance 
this dichotomy of man into soul and body : if man, the whole man, 
as he is in the concrete, does not rise, then we may as well ‘ eat and 
drink, for tomorrow we die’ (1 Cor. 15:32). To deny the possibility 
of resurrection is to deny that God raised up Christ from the dead, 
and such a denial makes our faith vain (1 Cor. 15:15-19). If there 
be no resurrection, then our hopes, and the efforts to live according 
to such hopes do not make us better than the rest ; we are in fact 
more to be pitied than they, for our efforts are useless. Paul’s argu- 
ment may strike us as somewhat strange. Why does it follow that 
God did not raise up Christ, if the dead do not rise? Could not God 
in His almighty power make an exception in favour of Jesus? Paul 
is not denying God’s power to do as He wills; he is not limiting 
God to a supposedly immutable law of creation. But he is concerned 
with the resurrection and hence the salvation of hisCorinthian brethren. 
If the raising of Jesus were simply the exception, if it were nothing 
more than God’s breaking of His own law in favour of one individual, 
then of what benefit is it to the rest of mankind ? If there can be no 
resurrection of the dead, then God did not raise up Christ, not because 
any law of nature would have prevented Him from raising up Jesus, 
but because such an action would have done nothing towards the 
furthering of His plan to save all mankind. Paul is convinced that 
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God has planned to save all men in and through Jesus as Christ, and 
that He accomplished that plan by raising up from the dead as many 
as are part of Christ, i.e. in Paul’s hope, the whole of mankind. If 
there be no such thing as resurrection from the dead for mankind, 
then even God could not have raised up Christ. But in reality eternal 
life is something normal to man, who in the beginning was endowed 
with immortality ; it is death which is abnormal, introduced by the 
sin of Adam, and making it necessary for God to raise the dead in 
order to bring about a return to normality. 

The raising up of Christ is the conquest of death, and here is the 
reason why, in the final analysis, the perfect act of Divine salvation 
is the raising up of Christ. It was through the man Adam that death 
came; through the man Christ there is resurrection of the dead. 
Granted that we become part of Christ and that we share his name, 
as formerly we were part of Adam, then we have been saved, we 
have already been raised from the dead: ‘For as in Adam all die, 
so in Christ all shall be given life’ (1 Cor. 15:22). This truth, the 
foundation of our faith, must not be obscured by passing difficulties ; 
it is true that among those whose hope is in Christ, many are fallen 
asleep (cf. 1 Cor. 11:30), and therefore it would scem that death has 
not yet been conquered. The fruits of that conquest are indced only 
manifest so far, in the case of Christ? ; we must be patient, for a due 
order has been set: ‘Christ is the first-fruits; then there will be 
those who are Christ’s at his coming’ (1 Cor. 15:23). If from the 
point of view of this order we are still awaiting salvation, we do so 
with the conviction that as Christians we have already been saved in 
Christ ; if we become and remain one with Christ, then we are as 
certain of being raised to eternal life, as mankind that remains one 
with Adam is certain of death. The Christian, though he appear to 
be no different from Adam, lives in reality not Adam’s life, but Christ’s. 
He is not destined to death—Christ did the dying for him—for all 
men: ‘in order that the living may live no longer for themselves 
but for him who died and was raised for them’ (2 Cor. 5:15; cf. 
Rom. 7:4). ‘If the spirit of Him who raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you—He who raised up Christ from the dead will give 
life to your mortal bodics also, through His Spirit dwelling in you’ 
(Rom. 8:11). 

Whether we say that we have been saved or that we shall be 
saved, our salvation is assured by the resurrection of Christ, provided 
we become one with him : provided we believe in his name and are 
baptised. It is no surprise then, to find Paul speaking of the Resurrec- 

1 And of His blessed mother, as we know from the definition of the dogma of 
the Assumption. ; 
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tion and of Baptism in the same breath. The world can say that as 
surely as a man is born so surely will he die ; Paul can say that as 
surely as a man is baptised so will he live for ever. Buried with 
Christ in Baptism, ‘in which you also were raised with him through 
faith in the action of God who raised him from the dead’ (Col. 2:12), 
Baptism becomes for each one of us our resurrection: we die with 
Christ, we are buried with him, ‘in order that, as Christ was raised 
from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also may walk 
in newness of life” (Rom. 6:4). The descent of the neophyte into the 
pool, his disappearance under the water, his emergence from the pool : 
here we have the sacramental presentation of man’s being raised from 
the dead through union with Christ. And it isno mere dramatisation : 
it is the expression of a reality which can never be altered: ‘ As for 
his (Christ’s) dying—he died to sin once for all ; as for his living, he 
lives to God. In the same way do you consider yourselves to be 
dead indeed to sin, but living to God in Christ Jesus (Rom. 6:10-11). 
Paul is not unmindful of the sad possibility of this union being broken 
and therefore of the risen man falling back into death; but this is 
man’s own responsibility, and does not alter the essential truth that 
God has already saved him and raised him from the dead, in raising 
Jesus and placing him at His right hand. This is the hope which is 
ours, these treasures of glory are our heritage (cf. Ephes. 1:18-23). 
Are we still going to try and limit our salvation to the time category 
of past, present or future? We must choose one or the other in 
order to be able to speak at all, but let us realise immediately after 
making our choice, that either of the other two would have been 
as accurate. Let us imitate the manuscript tradition which cannot 
always make up its mind: thus in 1 Cor. 6:14 : “God both raised up 
the Lord, and He—has raised, reads Vaticanus—will raise, Sinaiticus— 
raises, Alexandrinus—us up by His power.’ They are all true, yet 
no one of them nor all three together can ever describe the work 
of God adequately. 

It is clear therefore that our salvation stems from the resurrection 
of Christ. It is God who saves us, and He does so by raising up 
a saviour Jesus: His first raising up of Jesus was frustrated by the 
ignorance of His Chosen People ; but again God raised up Jesus, in a 
way which can never be contradicted ; we have a saviour who cannot 
fail; we shall certainly be saved. Yet in raising up Jesus from the 
dead, God made a man to triumph over death; He saved him, and 
in Christ He made all men to rise from the dead, and in Christ He 
saved us all: ‘ But God, who is rich in mercy, out of the great love 
with which He loved us, even when we were dead through our 
trespasses, made us alive together with Christ (by grace you have 
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been saved), and raised us up with him, and made us sit with him 
in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus’ (Eph. 2:4-6). Long ago, He 
had delivered the whole of His Chosen People from Egypt in the 
persons of a few families of Israelites, and every Israelite through the 
centuries had recalled this when he ate the Pasch. God had raised up 
Moses as their saviour and those who believed in him were saved ; 
but God had also promised Moses : ‘I will make thee and thy father’s 
house into a great nation’ (Num. 14:12 Lxx). Moses was both 
saviour and the first-fruits of ‘the saved, and he was both, because 
God had raised him up. But God had not raised him up from the 
dead ; death had still been able to rob Israel of its saviour, and when 
the first-fruits had withered through lack of faith the crop had failed. 
It was the fact that it was a resurrection from the dead which makes 
Christ the perfect, the final and the indefectible saviour, and which 
makes our salvation through him eternal and complete. ‘If Christ 
be not risen, then is our faith vain’ (1 Cor. 15:17). Our salvation is 
essentially guaranteed, and indeed already secured by the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead; if we adhere to him by faith, if we are 
‘incorporated ’ into him by Baptism, then we are not only sure of 
salvation through him, but we are already saved. We have nothing 
to fear: ‘ Who will condemn us? Christ Jesus, who died, or rather 
who has been raised up, who is at the right hand of God and who 
intercedes for us?’ (Rom. 8:34). 

But if it is rather his resurrection which has destroyed all reason 
for condemnation, what was the significance of his death? Are we 
to regard the crucifixion as nothing more than providing the oppor- 
tunity for the resurrection ? 


(To be concluded) 


T. WORDEN 
Upholland College 


Wigan 
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Any treatment of the Incarnation would obviously have to give some 
consideration to the two heresies which have distorted the truth con- 
tained in this mystery. At one extreme lies Arianism, which wanted 
to treat Christ as if he was exclusively human, with the divine about 
him no more than superimposed by a sort of adoption. At the other 
extreme is Docetism, which wanted to treat Christ as if he was ex- 
clusively divine, with the human about him only a sort of optical 
illusion. Both are heresies. The truth lies between the two extremes. 
Christ is the Word of God incarnate, one person in two complete 
natures, divine and human. 

For an article appearing in a review devoted to the study of Scrip- 
ture, this excursion into speculative theology will appear less enigmatic 
if it is realised that Christ was not the first time that the Word of God 
had become fiesh. A sort of incarnation had taken place for over 

a thousand ycars beforehand, when the Word of God slowly took 
’ shape in the books which we accept as the Bible. And you can be 
as wrong about the Bible as you can about Christ. You can imagine 
that it is an exclusively human book which has been subsequently 
approved of and adopted by God—in which case I will call you 
a Biblical Arian. Or you can imagine that it is an exclusively divine 
work, with the various human authors acting mercly as God’s dicta- 
phones—in which case I will call you a Biblical Docetist. The truth 
lies between the two extremes. The Bible is the Word of God in- 
carnate, completely divine and completely human. 

Which of those two errors arc we most in danger of falling into ? 
Fifty years ago it would almost certainly have been the first. Anyone 
living in any sort of intellectual atmosphere would be an incipient 
Arian. He would be terribly excited about the amount of light that 
was being thrown on the Bible by the new discoveries in the field 
of archeology, geology, biology, anthropology, ethnology, psychology 
and the rest. For the first time, perhaps, he would be seeing the 
Bible in its full human context, seeing it as a thoroughly human 
book, subject apparently, like any other human book, to every human 
limitation. And he would be tempted to come to the conclusion, 
like so many others were doing, that all this nonsense about the 
Word of God had been exploded by Science. . 

That danger does not exist any longer today, at any rate not for 
Catholics. The Church has condemned that conclusion, and reasserted 
1 From a paper read at the Oxford Chaplaincy, October 1957. 
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in even stronger terms the divine nature of the Bible. As faithful 
children we naturally accept the Church’s decision. Our real danger 
lies in imagining that that is the end of the matter. Evelyn Waugh 
put across the point to perfection when he described the eager convert 
in Brideshead Revisited, who was asked how many persons there were 
in the Trinity and replied, ‘ However many you say, Father.’ As far 
as he was concerned, if the Pope said that it was going to rain, then 
it would. And if in fact it turned out a fine day, then, as he puts it, 
it would be ‘sort of raining spiritually, only we were too sinful to 
see it.” Our real danger lies in accepting our dogmas not only un- 
questioningly (as we should) but unintelligently. If, in spite of all 
the discoveries made at the beginning of the century, the Church 
insists that the Bible is still the Word of God, she is not asking us to 
stop thinking. She is inviting us to think harder still. The discoveries 
have not thereby ceased to exist, and the human nature of the Bible 
is still there, whether we like it or not. The Church’s ban on Arianism 
is not a permission to lapse into a sort of Docetism. 

In fact, we did not really need the scientific approach to the Bible 
to teach us that it was written by men and not by automatons. We 
knew beforehand, without being told, that the various books of 
which it is made up reflect the whole range of the human tempera- 
ment, from the bleak pessimism of Ecclesiastes to the self-satisfaction 
of Ecclesiasticus, from the pedantic clumsiness of the author of Parali- 
pomena to the effortless poetry of some of the Psalms, from the fire 
and passion of St Paul to the peaceful calm of St John. St Paul dictated 
his highly complicated thought at top speed, and the fact that the 
result is inspired does not stop it being highly complicated. The 
author of the second book of Maccabees, on the other hand, found 
writing a laborious and painful business, and his inspiration did not 
prevent him concluding his work with ‘ That is the best I could do.’ 
The human personalities stand out, and anyone who opens the book 
to read it can discover them for himself. What we needed the scientific 
approach for was to show us that this human nature of the book is 
not merely a question of style and personality. It goes much deeper, 
to affect the whole background of these authors, their whole mentality, 
their whole outlook. What we necded the scientific approach for 
was to show us that this book is so thoroughly human that from the 
first page to the last every possible human allowance has to be made 
if we are to understand it. 

Some examples may put the point more clearly. These authors 
thought like men of their time. If all men of the time conceived of the 
earth as the centre of the universe, a flat disc covered with a sort of 
solid colander through which the rain came down, then your Biblical 
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author is going to think and express himself in that way too. It was 
impossible, outside of a miracle, for him to conceive of it in any other 
way, and it would be pointless to demand that he should. 

These authors wrote like men of their time. If it was the custom 
of the time to compose the history of your tribe or your people or 
your nation by simply stringing together all the various records and 
traditions you could lay your hands on (whether they agreed with 
each other or not), and leaving it to the reader to make his choice 
between the inconsistent details, then your Biblical author is going to 
do the same. To read his work as if it were history in our sense of 
the word would be to make nonsense of it. 

The approach of these authors was the approach of a particular 
civilisation and mentality. When a Westerner is presented with a 
story (Eden, the Tower of Babel, the Flood), his very first question 
is almost certain to be, ‘ Did it really happen?’ The Semite, when 
he is told a story asks, ‘ What does it mean?’ The Biblical authors 
are Semites (and that is true even of the New Testament writers). 
They are going to write with the firm conviction that the significance 
of a story is the most important (not to say the most interesting) 
thing about it. Not that they are going to invent facts or deliberately 
falsify the facts at their disposal ; but their eye is always going to be 
on the theological meaning of the traditions with which they are 
dealing, and they will not be half so concerned as we are over their 
historical accuracy. 

These examples, and a thousand others that one could pick, are 
generally put under the heading of literary form. Some scholars have 
given the unfortunate impression that the existence of different literary 
forms was a new discovery. We are, of course, using them constantly 
without even adverting to the fact. The speaker on a platform does 
not have to inquire into the genealogy and social status of every 
member of his audience before he allows himself to address them as 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen.’ It is the accepted literary form for that sort 
of occasion. Even the business man who is guilty of the sharpest 
practice is addressed not as ‘ Offspring of Satan’ but as ‘ Dear Sir.’ 
It is the accepted literary form. It is difficult to conceive of anyone 


1 An evening paper recently advertised a series of articles under the title of (one 
might have expected it) ‘ The Bible is True.’ It promised to devote one of its con- 
tributions exclusively to showing that Goliath was a giant ; new discoveries had made 
it possible to tell within half an inch how tall he was. It is difficult to conceive what 
such discoverics might be, but even the discovery of a document describing the colour 
of his boots could not hide the fact that Goliath is a very secondary detail inside one 
account of David’s rise to fame, and that there is a second account which does not 
even mention him. There is even a third record at the end of David’s story which 

uts down Goliath’s death to one of David’s generals. The Biblical author could 
endlly have made it clearer that the reader must make his own judgment about the 
Goliath story (and if necessary about his height). 
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in this century obtuse enough to misunderstand these words. It is, 
however, possible to envisage such a letter being dug up in two - 
thousand years’ time, and the conclusion drawn that the person to 
whom the letter was addressed was an intimate friend of the writer 
(and even possibly a member of the peerage). The same words mean 
different things in different contexts. When a thing is taken out of its 
context it tends to make nonsense. 

All this is very obvious when it is pointed out ; but when we read 
the Bible, we treat it so uniformly as the Word of God, it is printed 
so uniformly in the same print, that we forget to make allowance 
for the fact that it is a whole library, containing prose and verse, 
history and legend, legislation and prayer, national epics and private 
diaries, and a whole host of other literary forms for which no equivalent 
exists in our own literatures. Each of these must be recognised for 
what it is, and judged according to the rules for that form. Otherwise 
we will only understand the meaning of the words, not the meaning 
of the man who wrote them. What we needed the scientific approach 
for was to put us back into the full context of the men who wrote 
these books, and to show us that whether or not this is the Word of 
God transcending time and place, it is first of all a thoroughly human 
book, so rooted in time and place that it is unintelligible without 
reference to it. 

Anyone who has learnt to see the Bible in this way will no longer 
be shocked by the men and women it portrays. We tend to think 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the abstract, as a series of noble and 
edifying personages, walking across the stage of history with the 
dignity of stained-glass figures. We open the Bible to find that they 
were rather primitive bedouins, with moral standards that were 
lamentably low, if not offensive to pious ears. Anyone who feels 
that needs to do a lot more Bible reading than he does. He needs 
to make the Bible his constant examination of conscience to see whether 
his ears are not perhaps too pious, to ask himself whether he has not 
become rather more fastidious than the God who came down to the 
level of men like this, the God who was not afraid to walk with them 
in order to draw them to himself. When the Bible speaks of man, 
it speaks of him as he is, not as we would like to think him to be. 

It speaks of people like Adam, whose first thought on being found 
out was to find an excuse and put the blame on somcone else ;_ people 
like Jacob, who decided that the ambition he had set his heart on 
was more important than the qucstion of whcther he told a few lies 
or not ; people like Moses, who pleaded his lack of training in order 
to try to escape the responsibility put on him ; people like Jephtah, 
who in the enthusiasm of the moment made a vow to God and then 
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had to break his heart to be faithful to it; people like Samson, with 
his roving eye and fickle heart ; people like Ruth, who showed such 
unusual devotion to her mother-in-law that a book had to be written 
about it ; people like Saul, who found it easy to fight God’s battle but 
difficult to obey God’s instructions; people like David, who one 
moment could dance like a child in the happiness of his intimacy with 
God, and the next fall from grace as miserably as anybody else ; 
people like the Levite in the parable, who looked the other way after 
the accident on the Jericho road because he did not want to get mixed 
up in anything; people like Simon Peter, who had so much faith 
that he jumped into the sea and so little faith that he went under, 
who was willing to defend his master with a sword and then broke 
down under the questions of a serving maid . . . people in fact like 
ourselves. Because, when all is said and done, this book is about us. 
Not about the comings and goings of some primitive Middle Eastern 
tribe, but about us, about our aspirations and falls, about our joys 
and our misery, about the beauty of our calling and our failure to be 
worthy of it. Here is man as he is, as we know him to be, in all his 
weakness. And here is God as he is, not an abstract Prime Mover 
or First Cause, but a God who is interested in men of flesh and blood, 
a Father who bends down to appeal to his wayward children. If we 
had had the job of inspiring this book, of laying out a blueprint of the 
sort of thing that God’s Word should spcak to us, what a strange 
mixture we should have turned out of speculative theology and hot- 
house piety. And how very inhuman we would have made it. 

The Bible is utterly human. From beginning to end, from the 
men who wrote it to the men about whom they wrote, from the 
crossing of the first ¢ to the dotting of the last i, this book is human 
through and through. The first thing it asks of us is to accept it at 
that human level. There are people who are shocked at such a sugges- 
tion, who think that such an approach is disrespectful to the divine 
nature of this book. They might as easily be shocked by the human 
nature of Christ. This is the flesh in which the Word of God has 
become incarnate. It is in this humble form that God has revealed 
his Word. There is no point in saying that we are only interested 
in what God has to say. We cannot begin to hear what he has to say 
until we have tuned in to the human wavelength on which he has 
spoken. 

H. J. RICHARDS 
St Edmunds 
Ware 
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THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


TITLE ‘THE SON OF MAN’ AS USED IN 
THE GOSPELS'* 


One of the most puzzling and intriguing features of the Gospels is the 
constant recurrence of the title ‘ The Son of Man’ as the characteristic 
self-designation of Jesus. Yet, strange and even enigmatical as it is 
to Christian ears, an examination of all pertinent texts leads to the 
conviction that, for some at least of those amongst whom Jesus lived, 
this title must have held some special significance. 


Use of the Title in the Gospels 


This must surely have been so in the case of the scribe who wisned 
to follow Jesus (Matt. 8:20; Luke 9:58), of Nathanael (John 1:51), 
Nicodemus (John 3:13, 14), Zaccheus (Luke 19:10), and of the ‘ man 
born blind’ (John 9:35). And when addressing the Scribes, Pharisees 
and other representatives of * official Jewry ’—‘ the Jews’ of St John 
—Our Lord seems to have taken special pains to insist that it was the 
Son of Man who had power to forgive sins? ; the Son of Man who 
was Lord of the Sabbath*; that it was the flesh and blood of 
the Son of Man that they must eat and drink if they would live 
(John 6:53) ; that it was the Son of Man who would be seen enthroned 
at the right hand of the Almighty.‘ 

When, after the Transfiguration, Jesus devoted himself in earnest 
to the instruction and formation of his Apostles and disciples, it was 
always the Son of Man who must be delivered up and crucified 5 ; 
the Son of Man who must depart and return at an hour they did not 
expect. They had been told that they were to consider themselves 
blessed should the world hate them because of the Son of Man (Luke 
6:22) : now they were told that they would one day be acknowledged 
by this same Son of Man before the angels of God (Luke 12:8). 

In view of this insistence, it is not unduly surprising that Jesus 
should have greeted his betrayer with the words : ‘Judas, would you 
betray the Son of Man with a kiss ? ’ (Luke 22:48)—or that St Stephen, 
arraigned before the Sanhedrin, should have described his vision of 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God in these words : ‘ At this very 


1 Paper read to members of the Catholic Biblical Association of Australia, Sydney, 


2 April 1957. ® Luke 5:24 ; Mark 2:10; Matt. 9:6 
Matt. 12:8 ; Mark 2:28 ; Luke 6:5 4 Matt. 26:64 ; Mark 14:62 ; Luke 22:69 
5 Matt. 17:22 ; 20:18 ; 26:2 ; Mark 8:31, etc. 6 Matt. 26:24 ; 24:44 
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moment, I see the heavens opened and the Son of Man standing at 
God’s right hand’ (Acts 7:56). | 

All in all, this title ‘The Son of Man’ is used sixty-nine times by 
Jesus Christ in the Gospels! In every case he claims it as a personal title, 
proper and exclusive to himself. ‘No title applied to him in these 
Gospels is so widely and s richly attested.’ * 


Origin of this Title 


At first sight it might seem easy to trace the origin of this title. 
We might expect that the Old Testament would provide the answer. 
But far from giving us a solution, an investigation of the Old Testament 
only serves to magnify the problem. The title never occurs in the 
ancient Greek version of the Old Testament, and the exact equivalent 
in Hebrew or Aramaic is nowhere to be found in the original text.* 
An examination of classical Greek literature, and of Hebrew and 
Aramaic non-Biblical writings proves equally fruitless. 

One source remains : the apocryphal books of the Old Testament 
period. An important work in this class of literature is the Book of 


~Enoch. This is a veritable ‘hotchpotch’ of religious writings by 


numerous anonymous authors,‘ and in it there are to be found three 


1 N.B.—It is also used twice by ‘ the crowd’ in John 12:34. This title occurs in 
only one other place in the New Testament : Acts 7:56 

2 V. Taylor, The Names of Jesus, London 1954, p. 30 

3 The title we are discussing reads ho huios tou anthropou: in the LXX it is not 
uncommon to find the — huios anthropou, huioi anthropon, huioi tou anthropou 
and even hoi huioi ton 6pon. The Hebrew and Aramaic equivalents to the NT 
title would be ben ha’adam, bar ’anas4, but these are never found. The expressions 
ben ’adam and bar ’ena¥ (Dan. 7:13), bené ’adam, bené ha’adam and bené ’ana$a do occur, 
but in no single instance do these terms bear any resemblance to a specific title. Accord- 
ing to its original and customary usage, the typically semitic collective term ben ’adam 
is employed in the broadest possible sense to designate any member of the human 
race, 1.e. a subject having a true human nature and possessing all the qualities peculiar 
to and proper to such a nature (W. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, Balti- 
more 1946, p. 291). Indeed, it connotes and even emphasises a certain w " 

ility and inferiority inherent in that nature. The expression is usually found in 
the plural form, generally with the article in prose, but without it in poetry, designat- 
ing the human race considered as a whole, or else a determined number of its members. 
When found in the singular, it is used in an indeterminate sense and in poetic literature. 
Of itself, this expression never signifies an individual son, properly so called, born 
of an individual man. The words ’?¥ and geber are normally to siginify individual 


men. 

« The final editor of the Book, as we know it, divided it into five sections. This 
arbitrary division was made, it would seem, in imitation of the Pentateuch. The 
sections are now generally given titles as follows: ‘Liber angelologicus’ (cc. 1-36), 
‘ Liber parabolarum’ (cc. 37~71), ‘ Liber astronomicus’ (cc. 72-82), ‘ Liber visionum 
historicarum ’ (cc. 83-90), and ‘ Liber exhortationum ’ (cc. 91-105). Various ‘ Noachic 
fragments’ are joined to these sections. The rae Rigid which can be attributed to 
the Book viewed as a whole derives from the fact that Enoch is consistently introduced 
as the human instrument through whom the revelation allegedly contained therein 
was given to man. 
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parables. These are obviously the work of a single author distinct 
from those responsible for the remainder of the collection! ; they 
have a unity proper to themselves and hence have become known as 


the ‘ Book of Parables’ or the ‘ Book of the Messiah.’ Indeed, this 


section is ‘an essentially Messianic document. . . . In it the personal 
Messiah stands in the centre of the Messianic age.’ ? 


‘The Son of Man’ in the Parables of Enoch 


The first parable (cc. 37-44) announces that when ‘ the Righteous 
One’ (38:2)—‘ the Elect One of righteousness and of faith’ (39:6a) 
—shall appear, the sinners shall be punished and driven from the face 
of the earth. “Righteousness shall prevail in his days, and the right- 
eous and elect shall be without number before Him for ever and 
ever’ (39:6b). 

In the second parable (cc. 45-57), the office of ‘the Elect One’ 
now presented as ‘ the Son of Man,’ is enlarged upon. The following 
texts are significant ° : 


46:1-5 And there I saw One who had a head of days, 
And His head was white like wool, 
~ with Him was another being whose. countenance had the appearance 
of a man, 


And his face was full of graciousness, like one of the holy angels. 


And I asked the angel who went with me and showed me all the hidden 
things, concerning that Son of Man, who he was, and whence he 
was, (and) why he went with the Head of Days? And he answered 
and said unto me : 

This is the Son of Man who hath righteousness, 

With whom dwelleth righteousness, 

And who revealeth all the treasures of that which is hidden, 
Because the Lord of Spirits hath chosen him, 


And whose lot hath the pre-eminence before the Lord of Spirits in 
uprightness for ever. 

hak this Son of Man whom thou hast seen 

Shall raise up the kings and the mighty from their seats, 

(And the strong from their deuaett 

And shall loosen the reins of the strong, 

And break the teeth of the sinners. 

(And he shall put down the kings from their thrones and kingdoms) 

Because they do not extol and praise Him, 

“ humbly acknowledge whence the kingdom was bestowed upon 

em. . 


1 R. Charles, Apocrypha and _ 
p. 169. Cf. Charles, The Book of Enoc 
treatment, giving reasons. 
2 J. Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel, London 1956, p. 289 
8 The text quoted herein is that of Charles (op. cit.) 
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And at that hour that Son of Man was named 
In the presence of the Lord of Spirits, 
And his name before the Head of Days. 


Yea, before the sun and the signs were created, 
Before the stars of the heaven were made, 
His name was named before the Lord of Spirits. 


He shall be a staff to the righteous whereon to stay themselves and 
not fall, 

And he shall be the light of the Gentiles, 

And the hope of those who are troubled of heart. 


All who dwell on earth shall fall down and worship before him, 
And will praise and bless and celebrate with song ihe Lord of Spirits. 


And for this reason hath he been chosen and hidden before Him, 


Before the creation of the world and for evermore. 


And the wisdom of the Lord of Spirits hath revealed him to the holy and 
righteous ; 

For he hath preserved the lot of the righteous, 

Because they have hated and despised this world of unrighteousness, 

And have hated all its works and ways in the name of the Lord of Spirits : 

For in his name they are saved, 


And according to his good pleasure hath it been in regard to their life. 


. . . the Elect One standeth before the Lord of Spirits, 
And his glory is for ever and ever, 
And his might unto all generations. 


And in him dwells the spirit of wisdom, 

And the spirit which gives insight, 

And the spirit of understanding and of might, 

And the spirit of those who have fallen asleep in righteousness. 


And he shall judge the secret thing, 

And none shall be able to utter a lying word before him ; 

For he is the Elect One before the Lord of Spirits according to His good 
pleasure. 


. . . in those days the Elect One shall arise, 
And he shall choose the righteous and holy from among them : 
For the day has drawn nigh that they should be saved. 


And the Elect One shall in those days sit on My throne, 
And his mouth shall pour forth all the secrets of wisdom and counsel : 
For the Lord of Spirits hath given (them) to him and hath glorified him. 


The third parable (cc. 58-71) continues in the same vein, repeating 
and developing the thoughts expressed in the verses already quoted. 
The following passage, however, is significant in that it expressly 
identifies ‘ the Elect One’ and ‘ the Son of Man’ : 
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62:1-2, 5 And thus the Lord commanded the kings and the mighty and the exalted, 


and those who dwell on the earth, and said : 


* Open your eyes and lift up your horns if ye are able to recognise the 
Elect One.’ 


And the Lord of Spirits seated him on the throne of His glory, 
And the spirit of tighteousness was poured out upon him, 

And the word of his mouth slays all the sinners, 

And all the unrighteous are destroyed from before his face. . . . 


And one portion of them shall look on the other, 
And they shall be terrified, 

And they shall be downcast of countenance, 

And pain shall scize them 

When they see that Son of Man 

Sitting on the throne of his glory. 


Obviously this ‘Son of Man’ is no mere man! Nor is he an 
angel, for he is clearly distinguished therefrom. It must be concluded 
that he is a supernatural being, for he is superior to all creatures, 
even angels. It would appear, moreover, that he is quasi-divine : 
his origin is heavenly, he pre-existed all creation, his advent is a kind 
of revelation, and he enjoys certain transcendental prerogatives as 


Supreme Judge seated on the throne of God, the just being saved in 
his name. 


Date of Composition of the Parables of Exoch 


The date of composition of this ‘Book of the Messiah’ now 
assumes a very special importance. The critics of the last century, 
especially those of the German school, were at one in asserting that 
it must have been written by a Christian author subsequent to A.D. 70. 
It is now generally admitted that the internal evidence alone shows 
beyond all reasonable doubt that the parables were written ‘at the _ 
beginning of the first century B.c.’ 2 

Forced to admit the Jewish origin of the Book, the more recent 
critics have adopted a new approach. Some ® asserted that the term 
‘Son of Man’ should be expunged completely from the text as the 
interpolation of an unknown Christian copyist. But as this title has 
no special significance for the Christian, for whom Christ is rather the 
Son of God, the Saviour, the Redeemer and Mediator, this suggestion 


1 J. Bonsirven, La Bible Apocryphe, Paris 1953, p. 46. Cf. J. Frey in Dictionnaire 
de la Bible (Supplement), 1, 360ft for a more detailed treatment. It seems very 
robable that the parables were written during the period 95-76 B.c. by one of the 
leaders of the Pharisees then suffering so intensely at the hands of the ‘ slayer of the 
just,’ Alexander Jannaeus. 
2 J. Campbell, ‘The Origin and Meaning of the term “ Son of Man”,’” Journal 
of Theological Studies, xLvm (1947), pp. 145-55 
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does not merit serious consideration! Suffice it to say that, while 
the term ‘ The Son of Man’ is used constantly by Jesus and claimed 
consistently as a title peculiar to and proper to himself (when speak- 
ing to Jews !), it is never predicated of him by the Evangelists them- 
selves, nor by the Fathers, nor by the early ecclesiastical writers.? 

One final question remains : What was the origin of this expression 
which is obviously a specific title in the Book of the Messiah ? 

It is true that some elements of the doctrine contained in this book 
are discernible in the writings of the early Prophets, e.g. Is. 9:6, and 
Micah 5:1. But the full doctrine and the title proposed in these 
parables were undoubtedly evolved from consideration of the vision 
of Dan. 7:13-14.3 


1 * A Christian interpolator would have found here ample opportunity to refer 
to the sufferings of the crucified Christ—but there is no mention of them’ (J. Klausner, 
Op. Cit., p. 292). 

2 Nib Messel (Der Menschensohn im den Bilderreden des Henoch, Giessen 1922), how- 
ever, proposed a difficulty which still influences the opinions of present-day scholars. 
It is now generally agreed that the ‘ Book of the Messiah’ was written originally in 
Hebrew and conned, at an early date, into Greek. But, as no copy in Hebrew or 
Greek is now extant, we are dependent upon the Ethiopic version, of which some 
twenty-nine copies are known to exist today. Messel was able to point out that, in 
this Ethiopic text, not one but three expressions are proposed as translations of the 
alleged original ben ha’adam. These are walda sab’e (‘filius hominis’), walda b’esi 
(‘ filius viri’) and walda eguela ema heya’u (‘ filius prolis matris viventium’). Sub- 
sequent research, particularly that of Sjéberg (Der Menschensohn in aethiopischen Henoch- 
buch, Lund 1946), has reduced this objection to its true proportions. Briefly, it should 
be noted (a) that there is little, if any, appreciable difference between ‘ filius hominis ’ 
and ‘ filius viri,’ ic. between walda sab’e and walda b’esi; (b) the expression walda 
eguela ema heya’u (‘ filius prolis matris viventium’) only occurs in cc. 62-71, i.e. in 
the third parable, and perhaps in only one family of texts. It has been suggested that 
its presence could, perhaps, be explained as a result of the influence of the unusual 
Syniac expression bar adar which was used, apparently, in the earliest Syriac Gospel 
texts as an equivalent of ho huios tou anthropou ; (c) the expression walda sab’e is admitted 
by all (even Messel) as authentic where it occurs ; (d) in the passages quoted above, 
walda sab’e is the equivalent of the ‘ Son of Man’ whenever it occurs, except for 62:5, 
where walda b’esi appears. Thus, in the texts cited, texts which contain the substance 
of the Messianic doctrine of the parables, it is logical to conclude that the original 
Hebrew expression must have been ben ha’adam, and the Greek translation ho hiuos 
tou anthrdpou. Indeed, the following words of Klausner seem perfectly reasonable : 
* Whole chapters of the Book of Enoch prove beyond doubt that... “ Son of Man” 

. was a regular title given to the Messiah before the time of Jesus ’ (Jesus of Nazareth, 
London 1947, p. me 2 

3 The context of Daniel suggests that the ‘Son of Man’ is to be understood in 
a collective sense. But, ‘ read apart from the framework in which it stands, it is capable 
of being presented as an individual of supernatural dignity and power’ (V. Taylor, 
Jesus and His Sacrifice, London 1955, p. 22). 

Thus, assuming that the author of the parables had been accustomed to meditate 
on Daniel, it seems perfectly feasible that the doctrine and title proposed in the parables 
should have resulted from his consideration of the vision of Dan. 7:13-14. In this 
regard it is interesting to note that ‘ on the basis of the number and nature of the frag- 
ments (found at Qumran), it seems that the most popular books of the OT were the 
Pentateuch (especially Deuteronomy), the Psalms, Isaias and Daniel’ (Roland E. 
Murphy, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible, Westminster, Md, 1956, p. 26). 

From this same book we learn that ‘ the contents of the caves show that several 
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“THE SON OF MAN’ AS USED IN THE GOSPELS 


Significance of Title as Used by Jesus 


The significance of this title as used by Jesus Christ now becomes 
apparent. Evolved and developed, it would seem, during the first 
half of the first century B.c., the messianic title ‘Son of Man’ must 
certainly have been known at the time of Christ by some at least 
of those who had frequented the schools of the Scribes and Pharisees. + 
Hence it was that he could use this title from the beginning of his 
Ministry, and without explanation. 

Why did he choose this title in preference to all others then cur- 
rently employed to designate the Messias? Taylor has suggested that 
“it is the name chosen by him, in conscious preference, we must 
suppose, to the more colourless ‘Christos’ and the human and 
nationalistic title “Son of David.’ It expresses the idea of lordship,- 
of rule over the Messianic community, and its associations are super- - 
natural. Strange to the Gentile world, it embodies his conception 
of Messiahship, as the more familiar names could not do, and perhaps 
in particular the idea of a concealed Messiahship yet to be manifested 
in action. . . . And yet, even so the Son of Man concept is not wide 
and rich enough to express what Jesus believes concerning his person 
and work. That is why he interprets the idea in terms of the Suffering 
Servant, teaches that the Son of Man must suffer, and in this persuasion 
goes deliberately to Jerusalem to die. . . .”? 

Klausner is of the opinion that Christ “used it expressly for the 
reason that while in Aramaic, which Jesus spoke, it had no exceptional” 
meaning in the ears of the ordinary people, it had, for the more en- 
lightened hearers, an added significance, as in Ezekiel and Daniel. 
By means of this title he partially divulged his Messiahship but more - 
frequently concealed it. On the one hand, he hinted that he was 
a simple, ordinary man (the sense conveyed by the word in everyday 
Aramaic speech) ; and on the other hand he hinted that he too was 
a prophet like Ezekiel, who also had used the word. And, still further, 
he hinted that he was the ‘Son of Man’ in the sense in which his 
contemporaries understood the expression in the Book of Daniel, and 
as it was explained in the Book of Enoch—the ‘ Son of Man’ who was 
to come ‘ with the clouds of heaven’ and approach ‘the Ancient of 


1 V. Taylor, The Names of Jesus, London 1954, p. 33 





of the so-called apocryphal books of this period were held in some honour by the 
people of Qumran : the Book of Enoch, Jubilees, the Testament of Levi and others’ 
(p. 25). Thus it seems reasonable to conclude that the community of Qumran were 
acquainted with the title ‘ The Son of Man.’ If this be so, why should not others, 
especially those who had frequented the schools of the Scribes and Pharisees, have had 
a like interest in and notes of these texts ? 
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days,’ and who was to possess the kingdom of the King-Messiah, the 
everlasting kingdom.’ 

What are we to conclude? It seems certain that the title ‘ Son. 
.of Man” represented the most ideal, spiritual and transcendental 
concept of the Messias to which Judaism ever attained. From the 
information available to us, it would not be legitimate to conclude 
that this title was known and used by all of Jesus’ contemporaries. 
Nevertheless, too much should not be inferred from the question asked 
by the crowd in John 12:34: ‘ Who is this Son of Man?’ It should 
be noted that, prior to asking this question they had argued: * We 
have been taught by the Law that the Messias is to remain forever. 
How, then, can you say that the Son of Man must be lifted up ?’ 
Their difficulty would seem to have been in reconciling their concept 
of the Messias, ‘ The Son of Man,’ with the teaching of Christ on this 
subject. After all, how can a King-Messias be a Suffering Servant ? 
Being, as it were, a ‘ neutral’ title when compared with others more 
commonly used to designate the Messias, it was not coloured by any 
materialistic or political nuance. To those who might hear it for the 
. first time, its very mysteriousness would be an attraction in itself. 

Hence it seems reasonable to conclude that Jesus found it the best 
suited of all titles then current for use as a starting point from which 
to endeavour to bring his audience, through systematic expansion and 
ennobling of this term, to the realisation that the Messias was to be 
both Glorious Judge and Suffering Servant. And so, step by step, 
he would lead men to the conviction that he who was ‘ The Son of 
Man’ was truly the Son of God. 

IAN L. SANDERS, C.M. 
St Joseph’s Seminary 
Eastwood 
N.S.W. 


1 J. Klausner, op. cit., p. 257 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CEPHAS—PETER 


Paul mentions on several occasions a certain Cephas whom he evidently 
considers of great importance (cf. 1 Cor. 1:12; 3:22; 9:5; 15:53; Gal. 
1:18 ; 2:9, 11, 14). Was this the apostle St Peter? Some suggest that 


it was not, and therefore that there is no evidence that Paul recognised Peter 
as head of the Church. 


_ The fourth Gospel tells us Our Lord promised Peter that his name 
would be Cephas (John 1:42). The word Cephas is Aramaic (kepha’) 
for rock. The Greek for rock is usually petra, but there is also a Greck 
word petros with the same meaning. According to Tricot, Benoit and 
Medebielle neither the Aramaic kepha’ nor its Greek equivalent petros 
were used as a proper name.! The reason why Simon the apostle is 
called Cephas is given in Matt. 16:18, where Our Lord says to him : 
‘Thou art Peter (petros) and upon this rock (petra) I will build my 
Church.’ Since the language Our Lord spoke was Aramaic, petros and 
petra are merely translations of the same Aramaic word kepha’. The 
less common word petros is used since it is the masculine form. So Our 
Lord really called Simon kepha’, which may be translated into Greek as 
petros (or petra), or transliterated as képhas, as in John 1:42. Cephas is 
primarily a descriptive name, indicating Peter’s position as the rock on 
which Christ was to build his Church ; but it then became a proper 
name, like John, James, etc. The same applies to the Greek petros, and 
it is by this name Peter that he is usually referred to in the New 
Testament. 

When St Paul therefore refers to Cephas it would seem obvious 
that he means St Peter. But objections arise. Why does Paul mention 
both names in the same context (Gal. 2:7-9). How is it that Clement 
of Alexandria writes in his Hypotyposeis, ‘He whom Paul, when he 
went to Antioch, withstood to the face, was one of the seventy disciples, 
and had the same name as Peter the Apostle’ ?? Moreover it was 
customary to mention Cephas in the lists of the Seventy, e.g. in those 
ascribed to Hippolytus and Dorotheus Tyrus ; and in the Armenian 
calendar there is a feast of St Cephas, disciple of Paul.* 

Yet the majority of the Fathers consider that the Cephas of Galatians 
is to be identified with St Peter. In fact, Jerome, Chrysostom and 

1 Tricot, Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, xu, 1747 ; Benoit, Bible de Jérusalem 
note on Matt. 16:18 ; Medebielle, Dictionnaire de la Bible Supplément, a, $51. 


? Quoted by Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 1, 12. 
3 Assemann, Bibliotheca Orientalis, m1, p. 648 
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Gregory the Great mention the opinion of Clement and his followers, 
but merely to refute it. Victorinus, Ambrosiaster, Augustine, 
Theodoret of Cyr and Theodore of Mopsuestia among others definitely 
refer this passage in Galatians to Peter the Apostle. At the Reforma- 
tion some Catholic apologists revived the view of Clement, in face 
of objections against the primacy of Peter and his successors based on 
Gal. 2:11-14. But this attempted solution failed to convince either 
Reformers or Catholics. Thus Suarez the Jesuit theologian calls such 
an answer a ‘frivolous expedient’ (De leg., 1x, 15, n. 7). It is most 
likely that Clement tried to distinguish the Cephas of Galatians from 
the Apostle Peter for the samc reason as these Catholic apologists. 
We certainly know that the passage in question caused the early 
Church some embarrassment, for Origen and his school had to resort 
to the interpretation that Peter and Paul were just pretending that 
they were in opposition at Antioch. Clement took an easier way 
out of the difficulty by deciding that Paul ‘ withstood to the face’ 
not Peter, but another disciple who had the same name in its Aramaic 
form. 

A comparison of Luke 24:34 and 1 Cor. 15:5 completes the evidence 
for the identification of Peter with the Cephas of Paul’s epistles. 
Luke indicates that before the risen Christ had appeared to all the 
apostles he had first appeared to Peter. Paul gives a list of those to 
whom Christ appeared after the Resurrection, mentioning first Cephas, 
then all the apostles. The Cephas of Paul is surely to be identified 
with the Peter of Luke. The fact that in Gal. 2:7-9 Paul used both 
‘Petcr’ and ‘ Cephas’ is certainly no argument in itself that he con- 
sidered them to refer to two different persons. Thisis the only occasion 
on which Paul uses the Greek form Peter, and Cullmann suggests that 
it is ‘ perhaps because he here cites an official document, in the Greek 
translation of which the form Petros was used.’ ? 


B. ALGER 


SIMILARITIES WITH PAGAN RELIGIONS 


What attitude ought we to adopt to the parallels so frequently adduced from 
extra-biblical sources, in support of a denial that the Bible is the revealed word 


of God ? 


This has always been a problem to some extent, but it has increased 
considerably since the nineteenth century when so much positive know- 
ledge was acquircd of various pagan religions, and in particular 


1 Jerome, In Gal. 2:11 (P.L. xxvi, 340-1) ; Chrysostom, Homily on Gal. 2:11 ; 
Gregory the Great, In Ezech., 1, Homily 6 (P.L. 1xxvi, 1003) 
2 Oscar Cullmann, Peter, London 1953, p. 18 
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other Semitic beliefs. The prevailing reaction at that time, and in 
that particular philosophical climate, was to hail the similarities which 
these investigations uncovered, as proof that there was no need to 
postulate supernatural origins for Christianity : the similarities were 
supposed to show that Christianity was simply a natural development. 
The reaction of Christian scholars was on the whole a somewhat 
vehement denial of the existence of any such similarities. Such a 
reaction was understandable in the circumstances, but exaggeration 
is a deviation from the truth, in whichever direction it occurs. There 
are undoubtedly many striking similarities: as Dorothy Sayers put 
it : ‘ There have been incarnate gods a-plenty, and slain-and-resurrected 
gods not a few.’ But to exaggerate the similarities at the expense of 
profound differences is equally a deviation from the truth ; and the 
differences are far more striking. We have to try and strike a balance, 
neither ignoring the latter nor denying the former—and striking a 
balance is one of the feats that most men find particularly difficult. 
This same problem has arisen once more, apropos of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. There are those who, for reasons best known to themselves, 
have heightened the undoubted similarities between Qumran and 
Christianity and seem to imagine that the very foundations of 
Christianity have thereby been shaken. But we have not been 
asked to consider here any particular instances of these similarities, but 
rather to consider the phenomenon in gencral. 

We may look on it in this way :_ man of his very nature has always 
realised his own misery and his own insufficiency in relation to the 
supreme being : ‘ primitive ’ man has always felt the need to contact 
the divinity, and to obtain salvation. Thus, for instance, the broad 
pattern of an incarnate, dying, rising god is hardly surprising. The 
more specific pattern has varied according to time and place and all 
sorts of particular influences. Now as Christians, the very foundation 
of our faith lies in our belief that God actually intervened in the course 

1 Time describes the various reactions to the Dead Sea Scrolls: ‘One faction, 
headed by French Orientalist André Dupont-Sommer (whose views were popularised 
in the U.S. by Amateur Scrollman Edmund Wilson), held that the Dead Sea Com- 
munity more than Bethlehem might have been the cradle of Christianity. Philologist 
John Allegro of Britain’s University of Manchester strongly implied that the scrolls 
put into question the uniqueness of Jesus. At the other extreme were thcologians who 
summarily dismissed the scrolls as having no major importance to Christianity. Only 
lately have scholars accumulated enough facts to be able to settle down to a sober 
appraisal of the scrolls’ significance. The majority verdict : the scrolls do not shake 
the foundations of Christianity, but they greatly contribute to the understanding of 
those foundations. . . . The only Christians whose faith the scrolls can jolt are » 
who have failed to see the paradox that the churches have always taught : that Jesus 
Christ was a man as well as God—a man of a particular time and place, speaking a specific 
language, revealing his way in terms of a specific cultural and religious tradition. For 


Christians who want to know more of that matrix in which their faith was born, the 
People of the Scrolls are reaching a hand across the centuries.’ (15 April 1957, pp. 38-43) 
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of history ; that meant that inevitably He limited His action in many 
ways. He had to choose one particular people, one particular place, 
one particular time in which to reveal Himself. This is our belief, but 
what are the consequences of this belief? If God does reveal Himself 
to men, then He must ‘ speak ’ in an intelligible way to them : obviously 
to choose the Chinese as His particular people, and then proceed to 
‘ speak ’ to them in a Semitic language and according to Semitic ideas 
and aspirations would be nonsense. To reveal Himself in a way 
completely different from anything known until that time would be 
absurd, since it would be a completely unintelligible revelation. 
Hence similarities between God’s revelation of Himself which we 
find in the Bible, and the modes of thought and belief we find in other 
ancient Semitic religions, far from being surprising, are quite inevitable. 
This is simply an implication of our Faith, but it is not always realised ; 
and it may be paralleled by the instances of Christianity’s making use 
of various details taken from contemporary pagan practices. If the 
missionary in Africa were to pay no attention to African thought 
forms, modes of expression and religious beliefs, and if he were 
to address his potential converts as he would a crowd in Hyde 
Park, one might doubt his chances of success. How could his 
audience understand what he was talking about, even though his 
actual words were translated into their language ? Whilst, therefore, 
alleged similaritics must be examined on their individual merits, we 
may be assured that there is nothing surprising nor alarming in their 
existence : they will never disprove the Divine origin of Christianity ; 
the lack of any similarities would not prove it. 


THE CREATION OF WOMAN 


Is it correct to say that woman, having received human nature only mediately 
through man, and to be a helpmate to man, is not an image of God in the 
same full sense as man ? 


Presumably the reason for suggesting that woman received human 
nature only mediately through man, is the story of the formation of 
Eve from Adam’s rib (if this be the anatomically correct term). 
But the purpose of this story is to teach us that woman belongs more 
closely to man than any other two creatures can belong to each other, 
when they are joined together as one flesh in marriage. Its purpose 
is to emphasise the closeness of the marriage bond, and to describe in 
the most telling language, the purpose of marriage in relation to God’s 
creation. It is therefore quite unreasonable to seek in this story for 
any pronouncement concerning the nature of woman as such. 
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In a distinct and quite separate story (Gen. 1:1-2, 4a) we are told 
how God created all things, with the crowning work taking place in 
His creation of man to His own image and likeness. I have spoken 
of God’s creation of man, but I could have said, His creation of Adam, 
for it makes no real difference whether we retain the Hebrew word 
as a proper name, or translate it by a common noun. The author is 
concerned with the creation of mankind, and more especially with the 
truth that mankind is essentially different from all other forms of life, 
a difference which is so wonderfully expressed by saying that man is 
made in God’s own image. In such a context as this, it is wrong to 
separate man from woman, and to think that God only made the 
one sex in His own image. This is made perfectly plain: ‘So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God he created him ; 
male and female he created them’ (Gen. 1:27). It is true that the 
Scriptures teach that woman is the subordinate of the man in certain 
respects, again within the context of marriage; but this is not the 
consequence of her having been created according to God’s image to 
a lesser degree than man. Woman, made in the image of God, is to 
reflect that image and fulfil her nature in the particular way determined 
by God, which differs in certain ways from that decreed for man ; 
otherwise one might ask why God made mankind male and female. 


T. Worpen 








BOOK REVIEW 


A. Robert and A. Tricot, Guide to the Bible, English tr. under the 
direction of E. P. Arbez, s.s., and M. R. P. McGuire. Desclée & Co., 
Tournai. Vol.1, 1951. pp. xxvii+530; vol. 0, 1955. pp. xv +622, 
+4 tables and 8 maps. Price not stated. 


To Biblical students the world over who possess a knowledge 
of French, Initiation biblique needs no introduction. Since 1939, when 
the first edition appeared, it has justly been acclaimed as a valuable 
aid to the study of Sacred Scripture. The appearance therefore of this 
English translation of Initiation biblique marks an important step towards 
making available to English-speaking Catholics the results of the 
magnificent work done by our brethren in France. We owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the American translators for undertaking this 
laborious task. They have made an important contribution towards 
the progress of Biblical studies, and the confidence they express that 
the work will receive a cordial welcome throughout the English- 
speaking world, and take its place as an indispensable help and guide 
in seminaries, schools and colleges, is, I feel sure, well founded. 

This work was produced through the collaboration of the best 
Catholic Biblical scholars in France. And there is no undue exaggera- 
tion in saying that it gives a reliable, well-informed and up-to-date 
answer to practically any question which may occur to the student 
of the Bible. According to the directors, “this work is not a text- 
book, since its treatment is neither didactic nor academic ; neither is 
it an encyclopedia, since it is impossible to cover all matters pertaining 
to the Bible in one volume. We have intended simply to describe 
the chief problems in a brief synthesis, to outline the present state 
of the science of exegesis, to sketch the results acquired, and to em- 
phasise the direction and to indicate the orientation of researches in 
progress. In a word, we wished to instruct, or rather to stimulate 
reflection and to awaken in the reader the desire to go to the texts 
and draw from the fountain itself the doctrine of life.” Those who 
have used Initiation biblique during the last two decades will agree 
that the authors achieved their goal. But for those who do not already 
know this work, a summary of its contents may suffice to show them 
how thoroughly, in spite of the disclaimer of the directors, it covers 
every aspect of Biblical studies. The book is divided into ten parts 
(the first three forming volume one of the English translation). Part 
one, entitled God’s Book, deals with Inspiration and the Canon. 
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In the second part on Biblical literature there are chapters on’ the 
languages, the systems of writing, and introductions to all the books 
of the Bible, ending with an important chapter on the literary genres. 
Part three, the sacred deposit, is aneneal with the transmission of 
the text ; with the versions, where there is a section on the translations 
into English, written specially by P. W. Skehan, and on Interpretation : 
both the history of exegesis and the principles of critical exegesis. In 
the second volume such ancillary questions as geography and history are 
treated, and there follows the theological consideration of the religion 
of the Bible. In part ten there is an account of Judaism in the Christian 
era, and of Islam, both enriched by substantial notes written specially 
for this English edition. The final part is concerned with the Bible 
and Christian life. This listing of contents will show how thoroughly 
the ground is covered, but it does not of itself, of course, guarantee 
the value of the book. The guarantee is to be found in the competent 
and enlightened way in which the subjects are treated. 

Because this book is so important, and because its appearance in 
English is of considerable moment for those who have at heart the 
growth of a love and knowledge of the Bible in English-speaking 
countries, it is the more to be regretted that it was translated from 
the second edition of Initiation biblique. This is clearly the result of 
one of those unfortunate accidents which take place, due to inevitable 
delays between the inception and completion of so great a task as this. 
But the appearance of the third edition of Initiation biblique in 1954 
was something more than a routine event. This edition differed from 
the previous one significantly. The most significant and the most 
important difference lay in the fact that the chapter on Inspiration 
had been completely rewritten, by another author, and moreover by 
the most important theologian on this question, P. Benoit. Other 
important changes included new chapters on the Bible and Theology 
by P. Henry, and the Bible and the Liturgy by L. Bouyer. Other 
chapters have been modified and enlarged. It is indeed regrettable 
that these important contributions are not yet available in the English 
translation, and we hope that a new edition of Guide to the Bible will 
not be too long delayed. On the other hand it would be wrong to 
think that the third edition makes the book under review out of date. 
With the exception of these changes it corresponds with the current 
edition of Initiation biblique. The changes are important, but Guide 
to the Bible is nevertheless the most valuable book of this kind available 
in English. 

T. WorDEN 
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(The mention of books in this list neither implies nor 
precludes subsequent review) 


Vincent Taylor, The Cross of Christ. MacMillan & Co. Ltd., London 1956. pp. 108. 
10s. 6d. This is the text of cight lectures given at Drew University by the distinguished 
exegete and Biblical theologian. Dr Taylor has written extensively on the Atone- 
ment, but these lectures are an independent attempt to analyse the teaching of the 
Scriptures on the sacrifice of the Cross. His consideration of the different strands 
in the New Testament concerned with the scandal of the Cross is instructive, but 
it is open to question whether it is possible or indeed legitimate, to consider the 
Cross without a single mention of the Resurrection. 


The Holy Bible, a Translation from the Latin Vulgate in the Light of the Hebrew 
and Greck Originals. Burns & Oates and MacMillan & Co. Ltd., London 1957. 
12s. 6d. This school edition of the late Mgr Knox’s translation is smaller in format 
than the one-volume edition published in 1955, but is admirably produced. 


Augustino Trabucco, La ‘ Donna Ravvolta dal Sole’ (Apoc. 12) nell’ Esegesi Cattolica 
Post-Tridentina. Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, Romae 1957. pp. 116. No 
price stated. 


The Apocrypha of the Old Testament, Revised Standard Version. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons Ltd., London 1958. pp.250. 18s. This completes the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible, which has been so highly approved. It is unfortunately a separate 
volume, since the canonicity of these books is not recognised by non-Catholics. In 
addition to the deuterocanonical books this volume contains the non-canonical 
1 & 2 Esdras (Esdras Ill & IV of the Vulgate) and the Prayer of Manasseh, books 
which are found as an appendix in the Vulgate. No introduction to these books is 
given, but there is a companion volume, written by B. M. Metzger for this purpose 
(cf. Scripture, 1958, p. 32). 





